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acquainting us with their ways and thought of
living.    On  the  other  hand,   neither  poets   nor
historians have busied themselves much with the
poor." 1   Dr.   Dill   bears   the   same   testimony:
" The usual fashion of writing Roman history/' he
says, " has concentrated attention on the doings of N
the emperor, the life of the noble class in the
.capital, or on the stations of the legions, and the
political organization of the provinces.    It is a
stately and magnificent panorama ;   but it is apt
to throw the life of the masses into even deeper
shadow than that in which time has generally
enwrapped them." 2    But, as Boissier takes comfort
from Pompeii, so Dill finds in the novel of Petronius
" a brilliant light" amid the darkness in which
Roman literature for the most part has been content
to leave the mass of men who toil and spin.    One
should be thankful for any light where the darkness
is so dense and our desire to see so keen ;   but
Petronius is an even more uncertain guide than
Pompeii.    Of his work, the Satiricon, only a few
fragments   remain,   the   largest   of   which,   Cena
Trimalchionis,   describes   a   feast   given   by   an
ignorant, wealthy upstart, probably in the town of
Cumse in Campania, during the reign of   Nero.3

1  Mome and Pompeii, p. 345.

2  Roman Society., etc., p. 263.

3  Petronius is believed to be the aesthetic voluptuary whose
death in A,D. 66 is described byJTacitus, Annals, ch. xvi, 18,